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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


PRESIDENT, this charter which 
anded me is the framework of 


‘ 


seal is the sanction of 
reVS unlock the portals 
of knowledge. These things eoyntless other 
are all symbolic. Our corporate life pas revealed 
joint intellectual and spiritual life. 


definite policies 
al typifies the consecration of our jg to become a college 
resolve that this college shall be everv ease he has 

the keys symbolize our pe holds a d 


to unlock the minds and hearts po, 


ause he is supposedly 
With a deep appreciation of the given ev 
ty of this moment, I accept the presi- command 
of Amherst College , 


qaence oO] 





beget a faitl 


INAUGURATION AN ANOMALY for the first time 


ge inaugurations are in a way anom affairs the choice is of a ma 


ffairs. The hero of the oceasion in very definite views which he ho 


rly every instance has been for weeks, ally, and as representative 


may be for months, in full possession of In eollege affairs, it is the m 


tenure; has already begun to exercise eral attitude. His creed 
customary activities of appointment late to affect the election 
| disappointment, of discipline, of budget tees have burned 


ing, of conferences. He has probably James (I shall not gi 
ssed many a judgment and taken many been chosen. Dece 


tep that has revealed his creed and his’ oeable until he has ha 


‘vy. He may have met in conelave with jmagine the members of 
“ fellow presidents. In a word, he has fering devout pet TIONS at 


en civilly married. Of a sudden, these James’s works may 


racteristic executive activities are sus We are gathered to-day 


nded for a day and the church ceremony eritieal situation James 
performed. Since July first last he has 
But there is another anomaly in the i head of Amherst College 


curation of a college president office he is a member of 


Mi 


of a president of the United States or him. By precedent, if 


rovernor. his constituents know his thority. he 


1 ‘ *t 
IS a SO! 


} 


| before his formal induction into gyeh is the opinion 


and alumni, and per! 
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large Ile 
to control liev bv hi ext} ; 
ntrol Polecy 5 his prestige and 


even more by the character 


of his appoint- 


ments. lor a time it will be he more than 
ill others who will make or mar the for 
tunes of a venerable institution that is dear 
to the hearts of thousands What will be 
his creed? Of even greater importance, 


what will he do Will what he says and 


what he does be consistent To this last 
question in en ph ite ‘No’’ ean be riven 
on the spol else collece | topla would be 


attained at once 


Under these circumstances, it might seem 
his duty at this time to try and interpret 
What has gone before The fact that an 
institution has survived for more than a 


century with only now and then a pause 


In its development, that it has grown 


vounger and larger as it has grown older 


In Vears, that if has viven to the world so 


many men who have served with intelli- 


and devot an in 
for the 


influence 


ion would make it 


rence 
viting and significant task to hunt 


secrets of its growth and and 


power In this connection, it would be 


illuminating to consider 


the 


interesting and 


together the inaugurals of Amherst 


presidents, to let Moore speak to us, and 
Humphrey, Hitecheock and Stearns, Seelye 
and Gates, Harris and Meiklejohn. Their 
state papers would embody the ideals and 
policies of the college with a definiteness 
and lucidity that we could find nowhere 
their strong, thought- 


messages 


else. In 
ful, wise, each characteristic of its author 
—they have after all a common theme— 
that the two supreme goods are mind and 
character, that a great institution of learn- 
ing can justify its existence only as it 
both of 
harmony with what these men had to say, 


ministers to these. Moreover, in 
the college never lost sight of its transcen- 


dent purpose—to fit men for living. In 


this the 
schools, for the eall to law or the ministry 


sense it is highest of vocational 


or medicine or business or engineering can 


Is supper sed to promote and de- 





never be so insistent as the 
the most intelligent and helpful citizensh 
of the world. But this field of the past has 
been traversed many times. It was one 


the great themes of our centennial TI} 
president who has been inaugurated to-da 


must look elsewhere for his subject 


My THEME 


[ am going to take as my theme, ‘‘T! 


making of the ecollege.’’ I have not n 


the 


tribute in 1921, not Graves and Leland and 


in mind founders to whom we paid 


Esquire Dickinson and the other noble. de 


voted citizens of this community whose 


contribution of time and su 


renerous 
stance and prayer made Amherst possib! 
I do not have in mind Humphrey, its in 


telleetual and spiritual founder; nor Hite 


eock, its saviour; nor the’ beautifully 
minded Stearns; nor the intellectually 
rugged Seelye. Creation is not a sing 


isolated act, but continuous. The creators 
alone Washing 
Has 


are t 


of our country were not 


ton and Jefferson and Madison and 
ilton, but those men as well who 
day shaping its policies and molding its 
So my song this morning w 


reflective. It w 


destinies. 
not be reminiscent, but 
not register the past, but strive to mirrot 
the present and to point toward the future 

In a large sense the creators of a colleg 
the creators of Amherst, should inelude all 
her children, the totality of those who have 
spent four years in these halls of learning 
The thou 


sands of men, from whom a representativ 


and in this home of friendship. 


group has gathered in College Hall to-day, 


are an atmosphere in which the college must 


grow. They share in the honorable tas 
of shaping her destinies. Just how the) 
touch the institution, how their influen 

makes itself felt, would be a_ tempting 


theme. The alumni influence and alum 
eontrol would be a highly appropriate sul 


ject for an inaugural address; but, as tim 
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what | 


scope ot 


I must make ; 


Ss theme aside, 


perhaps saving 


iledictory. No, my theme has 
h the men who are immediately 
the administration and 
a he colleae 

['RUSTEES 
Hei boldly with our Board of 
Phe re, from e standpoint 
Amherst Colleg They are 
i! ition head of ill authority. They 
nefactions, care tor tunds, make 
ents, grant degrees. With power, 


nsiDUIty ; with responsibility, ac- 
th action, as they have learned from 


And eol- 


1 
+} 
tile 


erience of oftice, eriticism 


istees | refer now to class 


ut our whole land—form the most 


the most responsible, the most 


of all who are connected with our 


ns Of higher learning; and they 
not the consolation of distinction or 
ewelght of glory I do not reeall 


tablet with the inseription, ‘* Trus- 


Blank College.’’ 


Their contribution 
ve administration is unrewarded as 
indamental. It would be interesting, 

way, to have the boards of trustees 
r colleges and the members of the As- 
on of University Professors exchange 

ns for a year. But while the duties 
e trustees are unrewarded, as I have 
they are fundamental; and it is worth 
to consider what might well be the 
titution of such a board. 

review briefly the history of the busi- 
In medie- 
the 


some 


idministration of colleges. 
in 


this administration was 


ies 


ls of students and teachers. In 


later, the state assumed control; in 
at Oxford 
ng funds and private benefactions in- 
Holding the 
rse strings, these men soon began to ap- 


It 


and Cambridge, in 


Ss, as 


ed the choice of trustees. 


officers and to determine policy. 


was not long before it was inevital that 
there should be a liberal delegation of wer 
to a faculty. This, of course, has been true 
at Amherst. Our curriculu nd dis ! 
have been and are in the hands ¢ t 
ers. <As to discipline, this cont 

tically absolute; and, as to the course of 
study, the same has been true, exce] 

there has been a fundamental char 
poliey Moreover, if there is anything 

has been prec iliarly characte! ( ! 
Anglo-Saxon race it Is Its nw ne 
to be clothed in the strait-jacket of ’ 
legality. England has no written constitu 
tion. ILler highest controlling law is larg 
an atmosphere and an environment, the su 
total of her customs at any one time or am 
one period mo, side by side With the s Lic 
document that embodied our own f nda 
mental law, there has grown up sine 5 
adoption a customary law which interprets 
and supplements. Now and then erystal 


lized public opinion is shown by change 
in this great law. Usage makes itself fel 
and the constitution, rigid as it m see! 


must bend to meet the demands of time 
So the fundamental law which is pre 
scribed by the charter of a college t 
to have vitality, it must bend, be plast 
adapt itself to changing conditions in tl 
refining experience of college pract 


' 
ait our 


This has been the rule at 


tions. It has certainly heen so at 

Aside from the inevitable limitations im 
posed by the making of a budget, a neces 
sary balancing of income and expenditure 
the Amherst president and the Amherst 
faculty have had practically all the fre 
dom they cared to exercise, all the re pon 
sibility they were willing to assume W hile 
my experience as actual president 
course, limited, it has been my } eget 
to serve three times as acting execut! In 
this position I have had the opportunit 
to come into Intimate contact vith the 
Board of Trustees, and I have always felt 
the urge toward freedom rather than tl 
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ir rather than the 


gall of restriction, the s] 


curb. My impression is that the 


executives who are honoring their 


ruisned 


nere 


lreshinan 


to aay 


brother by their presence 


would say much the same thing as 
to their own relation s to their ofticial voy 
ernors 


1] 1] 


But, after all, in this, as in all questions 


of government, it is the matter of personnel 
rather than charters and constitutions tha 
influence as to the be- 
There is 


the 


is the determining 


neficence or maleficence of control 


of Frederick 
the 


some truth in the words 


best constitution 1s best 


Great, ‘* The 

administration As long as trustees and 
teachers are sympathetic, unselfish in think 
best interests of the eol- 


ing rather of the 


lege than of the joy of dominion or 


per 
sonal victory, so long as they are hospitable 
toward one another’s opinions, the best type 
of cooperation will always be possible. As- 
suming the present system to go on as it is 
likely to do for at least some vears to come, 
one may ask what should be the qualifica- 
Board of Trustees. <As to size, 


be representa- 


tions of a 
it should be large enough to 
small enough to be intimate. It has 
the 


so that it must contain a goodly 


tive, 


to administer material things of ecol- 


proportion of experienced men of affairs. 
It must ever be in touch with the primary 
intellectual and spiritual aims of the insti- 
should, therefore, contain 


tution: and it 


some men especially engaged in the promo- 


tion of these great aims, men whose pro- 
fessions are teaching or the ministry. It 
must draw its nourishment—I mean not 


alone its sinews of war, but its inspiration 


and enthusiasm to achieve the highest of 


which it is ecapable—from its graduates; 


so that the great body of its alumni should 
always have representation in its person- 
nel There should be some lawyers, not 


lecalists, but broad-minded men 


narrow 
who know that there has been a past, are 


fairlv sure that there is to be a future, and 


are on fire with the thought that there is a 





present—men whose careers and thou 


fit into the heritage ot the glorious com) 


law which was our birthright as a nat 


As to vears, it should contain men who |} 


lived, with youth and its reservoir of 
perience behind them, who have garn: 
wisdom because they have known 


world; men who can bear witness t 
hs and defeats, who have seen theo: 
whose philosophy 


“Will it 


those to wi 


tried out by practice, 


inevitably wor 
There 


adventure 1s 


pragmatic, 


must be voung men, 


like oxygen; men_ born 


initiate, glowing with enthusiasm ; men | 
by their close contact with the youth 
to-day shall make sure that due heed 
given to the dreams and aspirations 


those upon whom the future must be bu 
It is too often overlooked that these char 
teristics do not entirely cease to exist 
fiftv. It is only a question of emphas 
There is no question that the ship n 


be steered as well as propelled ; and it 


task of navigating it is to be shared, 


older man must be at the helm and 
younger in the engine room. 

Such a Board of Trustees will be t 
ant, will realize that times change and 
change with them, that theories of edu 
tion pass and new ones take their pla 
not because the old ones were not efficient 
in their day, but because new conditions 
thought and life need new remedies. 

Napoleon fought his battles in the 0] 
beginning with Shiloh, 


Liége and Maubeuge and Antwe1 


But, soldiers | 
dug in. 
were built to be impregnable, and wi 
have remained so if Krupp guns of a 
had 


But while the style of warfare 


hitherto unknown not made them 


solete 
changed, while tactics and strategy 
both other than what they were in the 
of Hannibal, 
tions remain; certain principles are et 
nal. It 


tions that boded Germany’s fall 


certain fundamental co! 


moral eo! 
Her 


lapse became inevitable with the loss 


was intellectual and 








npass 
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mwn } 
God Is 


Wi 
t and say, ‘The heaviest battalions 


God But 


Napoleon said, With 


iest battalions 


mignt re- 


our college 


rover- 
n be tolerant and sympathetic with 


not because they have forgotten 


ngs behind, but because they realize 


productive ventures in this world 
sed upon something solid, something 
The 


st upon 


most daring campaigns 


We can 


‘rest upon’”’ 


bases not banish 
from our lan- 


thought. Of all 


ression 


or trom our the 


ers whose achievements 


ntur are re- 
by history, Columbus is, by popular 
It was his imagi- 
the life 
the 


reputed the chief. 


his daring that next to 


ended at Calvary—ushered in 


epoch in the history of the world. 


conservative men of the 


vere smug, 


l-¢ nough alone’’ ty pe who might 
ll have enjoined their sons from 
rking on the Santa Maria A dan- 


man, Columbus, a man of fantastie 


s, a sort of vagrant who was tempting 


ence and would entice his followers 


vage that could end in only one 
tragedy. The staid Greek looked 
Socrates in the same way; and the 


irisees persecuted and crucified Jesus 
was an adventurer, a revolution- 
the old 
ensation did not contain the last word 
the 


Columbus was an arch adventurer and 


who had dared to affirm that 
he spiritual upbuilding of race. 
rently turned his back upon the past. 
lid he do so after all? It was by sail- 
from Cadiz to the Canaries and thence 
west on a parallel of latitude that he 

in the end, to open up a new world; 
| the run to the Canaries and that voyage 
west were rendered possible only by the 
the log, and his knowledge of the 
With Lorentz and Einstein, we 
deny the absolute, think all things 


stars. 


ive; yet even with the assumption of 


tivity, 


we tacitly recognize a certain 
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permanence in the nature of inter-relations 


and the logic of our thought. So too, be 
hind Socrates, there was a body of s d 
achievement, of eternal truth, upon which 
he could take his stand And Jesus came 


Iie tells us, not to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets, but to fulfill. If the world is to 


be saved by moral torces, and of these edu 


tion is the mainspring, it 


chain of hands, each unit reaching out with 


one hand, but holding its ot 


grasp of the unit that has gone before; and 


the hand of the first unit must grasp a roe 


Archimedes was right in this thought of 


moving the world, but he must have a ful 


erum. ‘‘If I have seen farther than other 
men.’’ said Newton. ‘‘it is beeause I stood 
on Kepler’s shoulders.’’ ‘‘ Be not the first 


by whom the new is tried, 


the old aside.’’ The 


to lay le 
toward the edueational process seems to 
suggest the analogy of the aeroplane 


without re 


| 


ereed sucn 


must fall: 


Without 
sistance it can not fly 


motion it 
such a 


a frank realization that eonservative and 


progressive forces ean work in harmony 
and must work together in promoting sane 
vital in human thinking 


and progress 


should lie deep in the mind of every man 


¢ 


entrusted with the governance of 


a college 


FACULTY 
for the make-up, so much for 
the ideal 
for the 
body that, in the last analysis, holds the 


So much 
the attitude of 
for the faculty 


board: and now 


teachers. It is this 
weal or woe of the college within its hands 
Trustees may hold the purse strings, alumni 
may furnish the enthusiasm, but 11 
body of teachers who are fundamentally re 
sponsible for the creation and carrying on 
of educational policy. A board may reserve 
the right to pass upon grave changes, but it 
transcends the range of its 
if it initiates policies 
a personal word—for fifty years now I 


have been a teacher, and though for nea 
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half that time I have touched more or less 


intimately the work of administration until 


at last I find myself completely Immersed 
still first of all in the 


You will, 


once 


In it, my heart Is 


class room then, not think me 


overbold if | attempt to charae- 


more 
terize the ideal teacher. If additional temp- 


tation were needed. it would be found to- 


day in the hundreds of men who are facing 
me, drawn from the vast company that, true 
to her splendid tradition, Amherst has sent 
out into the field of education 

a man of culture, be 
Arnold 
that has been thought and said in 


h ; 


knowl- 


The teacher must be 


in contact, as Matthew said, with 


the hest 


the world Ile must, thus, have breadt 


an ample, generous assortment of 


edge must be food: his eontacts 


that he 


his mental 


must be so many and so sure will 


perspective in his enthusiasm 


But 


not li se Is 


special work this enthusiasm 


for his 
must rest upon concentrated power, upon 
W! ile research 


mastery in a limited field. 


should not be his first aim, he must have 
ever before him the re olute desire to ven- 
ture in the unknown, to add some inere- 


ment to the sum total of human knowledge ; 


not so much for the knowledve itself as 


fact 


for the that he must feel the prod of 
growing pains, must realize that as soon as 
inism has ceased to grow, it has be 


thus 


an org: 


eun to die. He will reach out into 
the unknown primarily that he may be the 
better guide for the pupils whose intellee- 
tual 


He will strive with all his might to see the 


destinies are so largely in his hands. 
world in such a way that his thoughts will 
be in one-to-one correspondence with real- 
itv. He will stand in reverential awe be- 
fore all facts; the most sacred of all things 
to him will be truth. As to his method, it 
will fit 


hand. 


his thoughts as the glove fits the 
As he is hospitable to all truth, he 
will not dogmatize. He will do his utmost 
to guide his pupils into right thinking, not 
by doing the thinking for them, but by 
Steering a 


setting their minds at the task. 
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sailboat Is never watching 


learned by 
other at the tiller, and making a mooring 
matter of dogmatic seamanship. 1 
place the tiller in 


not a 


teacher will 


hands of his pupil and let him feel 
touch, learn by experiment how shrewd 
the helm directs an unruly craft. In ot 
words, he will invite him into a vent 


help him realize a new experience by s 


gesting, directing, but leaving him fre 


do the thing himself. But there is 


a su 


gestion in that phrase ‘‘making a moor 


ing.”’ In open water where buoys Wwe 


wind 1s ste 


he superfluous when the 


where shoals are non-existent and a 


shore is far away, give him absolute fre 
All sorts of things may be learn 


What if the boat 


mainsail is over-full? 1] 


dom 
by trial and error. 
in stays or the 


sun is still high; appointments are 1 
pressing; the learner’s world is open t 


of experiments; but in the end 


shadows lengthen: we must land—a m 
ing must be made, and a mooring is a g! 
insistent fact that will not be gainsaid 
is like the shoal on the chart, the red b | 
that we are to leave on the starboard s 
a friendly craft that blocks our way. T 
are all facts, and our steering must be 
them. So, 


termined by while the teac 


must inhale freedom and exhale freed 


} 


while he must be conscious that he is 
ing his pupil in the world of glorious 
venture; yet he must never fail to ren 
that 


and that by these he must steer his cours 


him there are moorings and bu 
This leads to another characteristic t 
He must 
The sel 


the word 


belongs to the ideal teacher. 
world. not of it. 
the 


‘school’’ suggests, 


Before the dust of the w 


in the yet 


vears, as etymology of 


‘ are a time of lei 
of apartness. 


eomes to blind the eves, before its noist 





confusion deafen, before the pleadings 
the 
brought into contact with great princip! 


self-interest, prejudice, student 


of action. great ideals which lead him « 
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as } ought Lo he The gvreatest 





before beginning their ministry for 
idvy and meditation. Mohammed did 
is did it; every one of us must 
he is to brush the cobwebs from 
! na see truth eye to eye Hie ean 
ever, forget or allow his pupils to 
there is a very real world to 
he and they must return, to which 
must bring their principles and theo- 
testing, for which all before has 
only a preparation In ancient Greece 
is the discipline of the Academia, 
J fascinating and stimulating wander- 
; Athenian groves; but all around was 
- thens that must be made great, an 
I t must be defended, an Athens 
; laced demands upon eitizenship 
could not be ignored. Socrates and 
ind Aristotle were training men, 
statesmen The teacher, then, 
ve vision; but he must not be a 
nal Ile may live in beautiful groves 
‘from the madding world’s ignoble 
but, if he is wise, he will see that 
vistas are cut through which he may 
nto the world, a world that is longing 
ruidance, demanding leadership, a 
whose progress rests upon honest 
ng. He must realize that it is im 
not to think straight; that intellee 
shonesty is a poison; that wrong con- 
are the malignant germs which bring 
- rreat world fevers. 
RESEARCH 
May I pass now for a time from the 
neral to the particular? Let me speak 
some subordinate aims that go into the 
ng of a eollege. An exhaustive list 
7 uld be beyond the scope of countless in- 
rurals, but a few topies suggest them- 
es that may have a timely interest. 
. First, with reference to research, a subject 


n which I incidentally 


have already 
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rs of mankind have drawn apart for 


SOCIETY 


+ ' “} 
oucned I aenc! 


What should be its r 


lege 1 can best s 


follows 


The prime function 
investigate, to enlars 
known truth. The pr 
leve is to teach ou 


Inspiration to Inves 
from the stimulus 
teacher in the e re 
research. “This must 
in the graduate sel 
ondary; but resear 


portance in its co 


of the teacher. To 
truth. to realize ti 
though a modest on 


siasm to the t 


ache! 


class-room 


Work 
phere, a bracing air 
into the mind 
IS Immediate 

feels that he is in t 
he 


cover 


may 
himself yy 
meant to be under 
Helmholtz in 


} 4 4 " 
lack of Svstem In his 


promptu in whatever 


times we, his pupils 
ery of his mind at 
reaching into 
a harvest of new tr 
an inspiration, and 
Helmholtzes, we all 
coqgnita that we ean 


l am reminded 


George Woodberry a 


at Amherst He ea 


leeture upon 


literature I reeal 


even catch t 


thi Cif 


the un 


meet 


had given his first tes 


appointment 
‘Why, the 
what I 


fellow Ss 
them 


rave 


without 


assimilating: 


over the 


The 


+ 


wor 


Wy 


' 
Research 
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Live resilient, not original, A tortnight this kind last year when one of our ow: 
ago it was the good fortune of the mem- graduates came to reside for a time at An 
bers of the New England Association of herst, and to paint. We equipped for him 
Colleges and Secondary Schools to listen a studio, and day after day he was sur 


W. 


voice has lost 


once more to Charles Eliot, the great 
much of 


Llis 


figure is still erect, his mind clear. and his 


nonogenarian, Ilis 


Its power, but none ot its richness. 


bearing noble. Ile spoke briefly, but with 
protound emphasis Ilis theme was, ‘‘Go, 
teach that every one of your pupils shall 
It was a 


the 


transform study into research.”’ 


protest dogmatism in class 


avains! 
room, and the moral is that the relation of 
teacher and pupils should be such that they 
erers of truth. 


are Co diseco\ 


ART 
A word now as to what seems to me a 
Wise expansion in our curriculum. There 


is a gap in our course of study that has 
should be 
Amherst 


existed for whieh 


filled, 


department « 


many vears 
filled 
f art, or 


and soon needs a 


rather. we need to 


round out a department of art. For many 


years, the college has been distinguished 


for the work done in music; and we are 
justified in taking pride in what has been 
accomplished. In our language courses, 
we touch upon literary art; and in English 
literature in particular, we have at present 


We 


have also had admirable courses in the his- 


two distinguished poets on our staff. 


tory of art which were given up several 


years ago. What we particularly need to- 
day is that our students have the oppor- 
tunity to come into touch with painting 
and with seulpture. I have in mind not 
the conventional courses in the history of 
art to which I have referred—though these, 
like the history of 
value. What I mean is the opportunity 


of contact with a living artist, the oppor- 


literature, have their 


tunity to see creation going on before one’s 
eyes, to study painting in its growth, to 
analyze the effect of light, of shade and of 
We had a tentative experience of 


eolor. 


rounded by eager students watching his 


artistry. Occasionally he would take his 
pupils into the open to see him sketch. Ii 
would show them how the eve must fram: 
the portion of the landscape to be depicted, 
how color merged in eolor. how the repre 
sentation would fail if it simply reproduced 
what was seen, was merely photographic 
It is my impression that those boys will lo 
upon paintings with more discriminating 
All this is som: 
but 


eves in the days to come. 


what indefinite as yet, another year 
should see our college do more for art. Thi 
true, the beautiful and the good are rightly 
joined together as representing the cor 

posite aim of a college. ‘‘ Beauty is truth 
That is all ye 


earth, and all ye need to know.’’ 


truth, beauty. know on 


ATHLETICS 
Now let me turn to another subordinate 
but important, element in the making of 
college; namely, the subject of athletics 
if not hig! 
up in the mind of many a graduate. As 


which uppermost, is after all 
to athleties, the present administration, rep- 
resenting I believe the prevailing opinion 
of the teaching body, most cordially b 
lieves in them. It has been said that the 
remedy for democracy is more democracy ; 
so, in my opinion, the remedy for athletics 
is more athletics. Students are often ac- 
cused of over-devotion to these outside ac 
tivities ; and the charge is no doubt true un- 
less they are wisely regulated and checked, 
unless the proper balance is maintained be- 
the curriculum and the extra cur 
riculum But let for a 
moment follow out a train of thought sug 


after- 


tween 
activities. me 
gested by President Faunce in an 
dinner talk he gave a fortnight ago. He 
the 
being 


college stu- 


their 


referred to criticism of 


dents as over-interested in 











nd added that he found himself 
1 ng to this criticism with a certain 
f sympathy But his sympatl 
l a sudden check when he picked 
} of the New York Times and 
I ieccount of th proceedings at 
! on o1 hie Vv victory < the 
n the world series. All Isiness 

neton was for the ne suspended 

irers left their factories: me 
( r stores; publi fficials, their 
Cabinet meeting was suspended 
President of the United States 

ne not unworthy of his high office 
not unworthy) to give one of 
enthusiastic addresses that ever 
re his lips. It was a day when 

! ( nature n es” the whol 

If gravhaired men, if our wise 

r mature thinkers, 1f such peo 

0} n lose their heads and get voeifer 
oquent and insanely noisy over a 
onal game, is it fair to expect more 
en or on the part ot yvoungsters 

( ? The aves ot eichteen and twenty 

\ ft 1 +) i 1, 

| Atter all, the college must be nits 

: microcosm, a cross section of societ 
rid is always nly expecting our 


e said that the remedy for athletics 

I e athletics The ideal situation in 

lege would be where every student, 

e dily handicapped, should in his 

re hours, play some game. It is for 

es t reason that the trustees have been so 


appropriations for our 


With 


in their 


our golf eourse, 


heock Field, Pratt Field, Pratt Rink, 

Field and the ball cage lot we have 
é total of one hundred and six acres de 
r I tO | lay, a marked increase within the 


-five years. In 





thirty 1890, our only 
Pratt 


Om! 


consisted of 
Blake Field 


blie highways and a 


4 etic plant Gym 


ting two 


and 
strip of private 
property about one hundred feet wide, one 


walk in a straight line for three quar- 
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ters oO! m I the ( rt 
h road to ‘ ester) 

Field on soil whose sol 

for athletic purposes W 
teen months the capa 
Field, the field resea ( 
sports ’ S re nm more tT) ’ 

| eld has peen Dil ci } 
extensive drainage syst 
equipment has been rr 
ming pool has beer ne 
property has been pur Si 
0 cage better ca ! ! 


held, 1s nearing compl ! 
Dl T n TO! Thre T rime 
I 
ind Physi Edu Ol 
. 

thin a year DV or ! i 
he teams e now al ! | 
for a regular ter : e me} 


will never lose ht of 
development hat ; n 
President Stearns ! f] 
Old Do the best 
ever knew; nor ¥ the « 
render its opinion that t 
bodily development comes not 
rvimnasties, Dut tro. 
SUPREM GooDp l> 
{ HARA 
But we must not go 


the end ol | S Si oqguy, 1 
the common cnora i n, 1 


preme goods are mind and el 
speaking ot 
have touched 
which the mind has to do, but 1 
address delivered by an A! ey 

or indeed by any college pr 


close without an empha 
overshadowing 


Whatever ma 
the practic: ! ! 


importance 


DS\ chology - 
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will always justly believe that intellect and 


and that it 


the t 


character are things distinct. 


wo that 


the 


is only in the combination of 


man can be properly equipped for 


vocation of life Amherst College would 


fail of its duty if it did not continually 


hold up before its students the intrinsie 


value of purity, the supreme importance of 


shot through with 


strong rugged character, 


intelligence, honesty and truth; if it did 
not insist that the most real things in life 
are its ‘deals, that there are great spiritual 


verities, eternal and abiding, and that this 
world IS ourselves, 


that 


ruled by a power, not 


makes for righteousness 
INFLUENCE OF PERSONALITY 
This obligation ot the college has a pro- 


found bearing upon the character of a 


faculty. It puts the highest emphasis upon 


personality. As you and I look back upon 


our college days, we know that it was the in- 
fluence of the personalities of the men with 
whom we came into contact that have deter 
mined our careers rather than what they 
taught us or the training that they gave us. 
It is great personalities that move the world. 


We do not think of the suffering fishermen 


of Labrador, but of Grenfell. It was 
Jowett, the master of Balliol, and not 
Jowett the translator of Plato, that was 
the inspiration of Balliol men. This is 


even true in the more narrowly intellectual 
schools. As | 


back on my years in Germany, it was the 


activities of graduate look 
man Helmholtz and the man Mommsen and 
the Bluntsehli 
lasted till this day. It 
that 


trained to fulfill the high destines to whieh 


man whose influence has 


is through the in- 
fluence of 


men our pupils will be 


they are appointed. It is through men 
that they gain the summum bonum in life, 
The fun- 


is this search 


that is. beeome votaries of truth. 


damental aim of education 
after truth, intellectual and spiritual truth. 


In its ideal perfection this means that its 


votary shall divest himself of all self-inter- 
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the fundament: 


truths of science, literature and history and 


est in contemplation of 


life, that he shall strive to mirror truth 


the unruftled surface of a mountain la 


mirrors the sky, magnifying nothing, mir 


fying nothing, distorting nothing. See 


She 1s an honorab 


truth and pursue her. 


maiden with a dowry, the value of whic! 


man not measure, but she Is disereet 


withal. 


may 
She will have naught of mercenary 
suitors, but to him that woos her for her 


self, she unlocks her treasure store of in 


tellectual and spiritual wisdom, the pric 
less gift of an all-wise God. Listen one: 
more to those inspired words of Juliu 


“Truth and freedom—truth co 
ing from whatever direction, and freedom 
knowing no bounds but those the truth ha 


licht and the lit 


Seely e, 


set—have ever been the 
of this eollege.’’ 
and I have 


you men 


A word more, a personal one ; 
We 


bers of the Board of Trustees upon who 


done. vou and Il—are one; 
I have leaned so heavily and so securely 
you Sir President, for nearly a score ol 
vears its honored, able and devoted head 
you my colleagues, and I rejoice profound|) 
friends; you men before m 


to Say my 


children of the old college; you represent: 
tives of the undergraduate body, for whi m 
there was no room within these halls, b 
for whom there is ever abundant room in 
the heart of an old teacher—you and I are 
one. This morning you have seen a price 
less jewel placed in my keeping. I only 
wish that I had more to give in return, but 
[ will give you all I have. I offer you 
my life. 

GrorGE DANIELS OLDS 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
THROUGH THE PLACE. 
MENT OFFICE 


‘*‘THERE’s no for tastes.’’ 
Not long ago a woman in writing about a 








accounting 


certain position said, ‘‘I have always found 
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ems of juvenile delinqueney espe- 
mulating On another occasion 
en-vear-old youth in clean white 


| well-arranged collar and neck 
ced to be one of those who really 
’ crowd, when 
ned as to his vocational plans, re 
‘ome a long 


n as soon as he was old enough. 
the hundreds of young peo 
anything, ‘‘just so it’s a 


There are always a few, too, who 
oft job somewhere where it won’t 
e the woman who wrote on her ap- 
‘‘wish to be 


n card a companion, 


‘alifornia or southern 


iat do these folks really want to 


vhat sort of work will they fune- 
eir best? To determine interest 
the most difficult problems which 
And in 


hilits 
abdiiity 


nal guidance has to face 


> } 
INT he accompanied hy 


vsical and mental ability for the 
nd a temperament and personality 
ll make of that work a success 
n the placement office take its part 
vocational guidance! 


program for 


n it 


help determine interest and 


individual and how ean it 


n the 
the suitability and the availability 

ire those who are sent to the place- 
ffice as to a fortune teller. Since the 
f Pharaoh and his dreams it has in- 
d human beings to go to some one 
vould interpret our waking and our 
ng thoughts and thereby determine 

tiny Nowadays we go to the psy- 
ST The methods of the placement 
must lie midway between those of the 
ne teller and those of the psychiatrist 
well unless there has 


n not function 





preliminary work, unless there are 


I ary records There must have been 
s in information about occupations, 


dual the 


counseling in 


vocational 
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school, intelligence tests fying | { 
ity in the grades, \ tional tr cour 
In other words, the placement office should 
be only one part in a complete p1 for 
vocational guidance It can 1 turn oT 
the individual a sor X-1 


\ well-organized placement ¢ er 
fore, must rely on assistar ! 
school teacher the ! nd ft 
social worker. A cumulative scl rd 
which shows whether a child has been r 


tarded in school because of poor health, 
constant moving on the part of th 


or inability to grasp the work, is quite a 


guidepost to the placement counselor A 
letter from an evening high school teacher 
which says that a certain boy, although not 
yet equipped to be a commercial artist, is 


in that field. makes it 


far easier for the employment counselor to 


sure to be suecessful 


know whether the boy, who must be 


work, should take an office boy’s position in 
a law office or in an advertis 
well-developed art department 


Similarly, a report from the psychologi 


i i 

or the psychiatrist will elimin he po 

sibility of certain oc tions and n ig 
gest others. An intelligence test, however, 
does not settle the matter \ boy may have 
a suitable intelligence for the work of a 
photo-engraver or of an electrician, but 
when he has tried these lines of work, he 
may show a very gre nterest in one and 
none at all in the other. The placement 
office is looking with appreciation to tl 


psychologists who are interes 


analysis and are thereby attempt 
analysis of relevant special abiliti f t] 
individual which frequently are in ( 
of interest. As for temperament and thi 
emotional life of the individual we are 
grateful to the psychiatrists for whatever 
time they can give to the problems of the 


normal individual 


The records from the social worker fre 
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quently include the results of physical and 
mental examinations, together with an in- 
teresting picture of the family, its point of 
view and its economic situation. The in- 
formation thus obtained helps the counselor 
to know whether the family could or would 


make the sacrifices necessary to give the 
either in 
the 
wage can not be high or whether it is neces- 


a job immediately at 


young person further training 


school or in a position where initial 


sary to find the best 


plece-work rates available. Sometimes this 


record also offers suggestions as to the tem- 
perament and interests of the boy or girl 
who is being referred. 


In spite of the inerease in the use of 


every available resource for information 


concerning the individual, there is still a 


great amount of placement work being done 


on the basis of ‘‘hunch.’’ Hundreds of 
boys and girls, young men and young 


women come to rine ment offiees without 


the 


must 


submission of records and 


previous 


come to their decision as the result 
of a personal interview with the employ- 


Yet 


not be 


the value of this in- 
Here 


with a prae- 


ment counselor. 


terview should minimized. 
the 
tical situation. A 
No flights of faney ean be His 
‘*bluff may be ealled.’’ He must think of 


what he ean do and what he would like to 


young person is meeting 
position is imminent. 


risked. 


Furthermore, 
this 
almost chance interview in the placement 
office. 
similar to 


do and make his selection. 


there is something magnetic about 
Flashes of intimacy occur somewhat 
fellow- 


In- 


is oeceasionally confided which 


those one has with a 
traveler whose name even is unknown. 
formation 
might never have been given to teacher, 
voeational counselor or social worker. 

information which the 


counselor 


There is certain 


employment must endeavor to 


obtain. In surveying the application blanks 
used in most placement offices one sees pro- 
vision for such data as birthplace, health 


and occupation of parents and older broth- 
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ers and sisters, number of members of fa 
ily to be supported, special interests, s 
vocational previous posit 
forth. 


important in most eases, but these sub} 


cial courses, 


and so This sort of information 
of conversation should also serve as pu 
in the exploration of the individual P 
chologists tell us that as much construct 
through wholes 


thinking ean be done 


reveries as in periods of concentrat 
thought. 
too 


explanatory, 


Similarly, if the interview is 1 


hurried and too concentrated, a 


though uncertain, remar 
may bring the counselor to an unexpect 
point of insight into the nature of the ir 


For 


stance, once a chance comment on the n 


dividual who is seeking assistance. 


zine Asia which an applicant was earry 
in her hand opened up a discovery 

whole set of literary and artistic intere 
It is not always easy to find a suggest 
of special interests. This proved quit 
problem to one placement counselor 

in desperation to find some additional | 
information, would 


sonal frequently a 


the younger applicants: ‘‘Do you like 


>»? 


movies?’’ and then, in most eases, earnes! 


recorded ‘‘ Likes the movies,’” which meant 
perhaps nothing at all. : 
However, some very definite impressior 
are gathered in these interviews which suy 
forcefully whatever records ca! 
take t 
world 


plement 
be obtained concerning those who 
important step into the workaday 

And the ‘‘workaday world”’ is an unr 


liable thing at best. It presents just as 
difficult a problem to the placement office 
as the individual, himself, with his elusiv 
interests and abilities. Assuming that every 
applicant for placement has had an exce! 
lent 


tions, has decided with the aid of the v: 





course in information about occuy 

tional counselor what line of work he wishes 
had the 
training for the position, the employment 


to pursue and has appropriat 


counselor may, at that point, have to ex 


plain that there is no position of the kin 
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» at just the time when it is needed. 
nost impossible, also, for young 
obtain the much desired part- 
summer jobs in the particular field 
which they wish to try out. The 
nt counselor frequently must ex- 
t employers are not eager to train 
n the summer who is apt to leave 

] 


opening of school in the fall. 


nal employment and industrial de- 


1s play such havoe with the place- 
ee that the employment counselor 
; attention veering from the scien- 
lysis of the individual and of the 
ich general economic problems as 
siness cycle, supply and demand of 
vages, hours, the apprenticeship sit- 
and business depressions due to in- 


nal polities and presidential elec- 


Despite and even on account of these dis- 
ng factors the placement office has a 

t function in a guidance program. 
daily contact with employers both in 
n and by telephone provides a store 
nformation about work with which vo- 
nal guidance has to reckon. Constant 
itional research must be conducted, 


technique of which it is not the function 


* this paper to discuss. The need of this 


so distinet that numerous cities, such as 
‘ago, Cincinnati and Philadelphia, have 


tablished definite research activities in 


nnection with the placement office. 
This information is important for every 
e of applicant who appears in the place- 
nt office. The child between the ages of 
irteen and sixteen is always a problem. 
placement office can play quite a part 
ruidanece for these children if it is con- 
ted in connection with the function of 
ficate issuance. Studies have shown 
it is doubtful whether the opportuni- 
‘open to these very young workers war- 
nt their dismissal from school. In a 
lv recently made in Philadelphia of the 


Pp « 


of 3.300 children between the ages of 


fourteen and sixteen, the majority of them 
were engaged in such occupations as mes- 
senger work, minor clerical work, stock 


work, turning stocking 


s, Stamping, labeling, 
packing, winding, cutting, clipping, ravel- 
ing and so forth. It is doubtful whether 
these jobs offer a better opportunity for 
next steps than does the school room or as 
good an opportunity for the development 
of personality of an adolescent as does a 
well-conducted school. Kor the purposes 
of this paper a request was made of a num 
ber of employment counselors for deserip 
tions of vocational guidance of these 
younger children. In seven eases out of 
nine presented, the accomplishment de 
scribed was that of a successful return to 
school. 

In many instances, however, it is not pos 
sible nor feasible to get these boys and girls 
to return to school. For this reason the 
placement office must act as a continuous 
guidance service, and by a careful follow-up 
system review the activities and opportuni 
ties of these younger wage-earners when 
they arrive at the age of sixteen 

For the older applicants to an employ 
ment service, many of whom know what 
they wish to do or whose records show cer 
tain interests and abilities, the employment 
counselor must describe those occupations 
which he considers to be appropriate and 
from among these he must choose the par 
ticular firms where the wages, hours, train 
ing opportunities, physical conditions and 
even the temperament of the employer are 
suitable to the strength, ability and tem- 
perament of the particular person who has 
come for assistance and adyice. A correct 
choice can not always be assured the first 
time. Here, too, the continuous service and 
follow-up evening office hours of a place 
ment office must be considered a practical 
part of a guidance program 

But it is not only in service to individuals 


that the placement office functions. Em- 


ployment experiences suggest changes In 
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the curriculum. Vocational courses are re- 
vised thereby and emphasis is changed. If 
too many bos s are taking electrical courses 
dearth of machine construc- 


and there is 


tion apprentices the situation should be ex- 
plained to the advisers of these boys. If 
it is really true that the work of children 
between the 
does not offer them real opportunity for 


ages of fourteen and sixteen 
development in the years when they need 
it most, this fact should be presented so 
forcefully that a curriculum will be devised 
will be 
hitherto have seemed to have profited little 


which appropriate to those who 
by remaining in school. 

Another guidance function of the place- 
ment office is the publication of material 
appropriate to school children concerning 
vocational opportunities and the training 
required for them. Similar and more de- 
tailed material should be prepared for the 
use of teachers of vocational civics. 

Furthermore, the placement office might 
well take its part in community efforts for 
guidance within the industries, attention to 
problems of apprenticeship, job analysis 
and similar activities. 

It is only as an integral part of an ad- 
ministrative plan for guidance that a place- 
ment office can function and make its find- 
ings effective in the interests of the young 
men and young women who issue from our 
great educational institutions. 

In conclusion, then, the placement office 
must rely upon a complete guidance pro- 
gram for success in its efforts. The pupil 
must have advice and information before 
he gets to the placement office. He must 
come to that office preceded by records con- 
cerning his activities and attainments. In 
turn the placement office must conduct con- 
tinuous research concerning general oppor- 
tunities and exact openings. Only with an 
increasingly scientific attitude can there be 
any success in determining for the interests 
and ability of the individual the suitability 
Then the place- 


and availability of the job. 
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ment office will cease to be a semi-fortu 
telling booth or a place to come to if on 
can not get a position anywhere else. Ar 
then, although the vocational X-ray m 
not have been invented, there will be so 
‘‘aecounting for tastes.’ 
DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION OF 
THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION 
IN the annual report submitted by the dir 
the Pan-American Union to 
that 


mention is made of 


tor general of 


roverning board of organization on 


vember 5, some of the ; 


tivities of the union’s division of edueat 
during the year 1923-24. 
The Fifth 


at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, in which the Unit: 


Pan-American Conference, 


States took part, charged the division of e 


cation with the definite duty of serving as 


medium for the interchange of educational 


formation between the American republics, 


the purpose of bringing into closer relat 


the educational leaders and organizations 
the various countries and thus contributing 
During 


the past year educators have more and n 


the progress of education in them all. 


availed themselves of this means of obtaining 


educational matters, 


information on especia 


those in the Latin-American countries, wv 

are greatly interested in the newer educationa 
methods that 

United States. 
Latin America 
assist the teachers in a large normal schoo! 
Chile to introduce more progressive metho 


have been worked out in th 
Typical inquiries received fror 


were for literature that wou 


for the teaching of reading and other subject 

information about trade schools in the United 
States to the 
might send a few of its most intelligent wor! 


} 


which government of Salvad 
men for special training; lists of normal scho« 


in all the American republies, with which 
Mexico might exchange pu 
best 


for university buildings, to aid 


normal school in 


lieations; and data on the type of ¢ 
struction 
planning a new edifice for a school of arehit 
ture in Chile. 


ington meeting of the National Education A 


In connection with the Wa 
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é ( i I prepares S the ‘ 
et « ed “Latin America: Sugg posed twe ‘ 
\ Teachers’ for tree distribution among tuti 
: es | tormation on Lat 
n ‘ ‘ 
vray , a Vv, eauci I etc., , 
n the teaching of Spanish and Por ‘ 
\ 
ri continued last vear to come lu re t | I 


é st r a ( i eache I 
t pursue specia Ss ‘ n educator , 
. \ ‘ ) + ‘) ( 
I n of edueation helped mar ot 
: va R le I Ss ( 
idents, first by advising them in wha . . 
1 : . . if if Ss Ut \ 
ne ft > ve) hest s ire > vpe 
they coul « ecure the type ol West 1 — , \\ 
they soucht, the expense involved, etc., Five states t - : ‘ 
en by translating their credentials, pre four ths their lnwislet 
em to the college and arranging fo1 S refer¢ with t t 
ent’s admission. Incidentally a service One state—Arkansas—has 1 
lered in this way to college and univer Georgia, Louisiat North ¢ 
' 1 @ +i + ‘ 
ils who have to deal with foreign stu . ‘ I M 
peveral capable young teachers trom ; : . 


; adverse The Massa setts 1 
(merica were placed in normal schools : 1 





. » o " . makes t S i 
eves, where they could both teach and 
: latory It is. the st ‘ 
American teachers and students, also, ee ‘ 
i = | i 1 
ven the information they desired con The one state that has rat \ 
pportunities n the Latin-American a tton-1 l stat The ft tat 
> ‘ ri verse G 
eving that the interchange o! letters be f 1 Massachusett { tt 
chool students in the United States and The textile ir t 
Spanish-American countries, which has t ‘ 
, n endorsed by leading educators in all the pice 
is, Is a good method of building up 
onal friendsh ps, the Division of Edu ‘ a —- 
™ n cooperated in every way possible with 
. . t and t-s 
reanizations that direct this interchange, f¢yeniturn factories: 77 R ‘ 


f s now reaching considerable propor 5,800 in coal mines we! { 


i\merican teachers and educational leaders sengers, bundle w: rs 


ed to make the fullest possible use of "umbered 4 


ect Pan-American Union, whether the service ‘Tes : 
nite ed is interesting material for a geography | ler | 

, debating group, details about the edu z ; ’ 
_ systems of some other republic of this : 
} phere or assistance in one of the larger ( ss pa t 
( es of intellectual interchange. > its last s 
ACTION ON THE CHILD LABOR He aan 

AMENDMENT ee 
N issued last week at Washington The amend t ' um to t 

Organizations Associated for Ratification ratificat Ju > 
' Child Labor Amendment gives the follow petitioned = thi : 
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' g \ M é “a é He I e no doub 
i . é the Fede ( d | r Amendmé 
‘ A RECOMMENDATION FOR INCREAS! 
, STATE SUPPORT FOR NEW YORK 


SCHOOLS 





aT e _ ' am . . . nere ot approximat LOO per 
GOVERNOR SMITH AND THE NEW \ a ' 
YORK SCHOOLS n the allowance now made | e New } 
State Le ire 1 e support of 
rie ( I he ( t ne ns ‘ = 
( N ) , ») be recommended by the Boare f Re 
rove Ne e le F 
et ~ the legisiature earlv 1 f f f 
t { ‘ ica Vt 
t thie rOVE ( D raul ; : ani iInceme! Alb : 
r week, State Com ner of Ed n J 
‘ ( eeds o1 
; ; P. Grave ted t the ‘ el 
‘ ‘ ( ( ¢ 
ion he regents that a onal 1 r 
ad i ‘ ( ( l ! re 
x } } r tne saiaries ¢ eacner! oO! 
(yr ( ‘ t é YT ? ‘ \ qu en I j Su? Dy (it es 
é re cle é ept a é a + 
Col cle ! rm oie ‘ r + at 
ple : reorga a 4 . $ ‘ —_ 
le pre ‘ ee for “a larger adm t s t 
( d tax unit and inereased support by . 8 t 8 
ile r ie é wa nal opp tur 
é ru in pier es fil , % D 
. . + stead ‘ + + tt ea ¢ 
( ‘ true e measure tor the ” 
: : rt the ame t sa t t 
my? eme rura edu ! 5s based , 
; ippropriated by t stat St 
| I Lest Ait I pr ri ples He ‘ . n large tT s ha 1’* 1 DY stitut 
. a. i + + ¢ +toane if Ss, a any Vv ges s S 
+ ] at aejh] + Sg + ¢ 
‘ ‘ ‘ egislat ; _ > this Li { | t t 
3 t wit r , of R te € tha ery these iys £ t 
hawa 3 +] lant ¢ $ 
ty They ar ( | id exper and “ —_ _ 
\ i ae \ t et if v a + if I se] ls 
t ] ive always w ome tl To hay good schools, howev V 8 
, 
ta ¢ it ay ¢ to the fut 1 teachers, for such t ers t 
- i If thie su - ~—™ east two fifths of the yst « our s a ¢ 
\ Is verv glad to see that si : e; the state contribut . t 
Investigat will st continue as to 9g 
TI ver | +] ‘ al ‘ nit 7m «Orn? + na } 
, c eaks Wilh approval ol l Ss Iral se ns a as to what s 
the principle of equal pay for equal service as done with exceptionally weak 1 ls s 
{ ‘ ‘ P ther investig n ilso necess g ‘ 
between the sexes, further strengthening of pro t 1 tigation 1 ) t 
. 4 T Ww t » ote nT se ft essary 
lessional training to he teachers of the state, © state ca 
. t il monevs for the sel ls wit t ! 
and the extension of part me evening Amer 7 
; taxes upon real estate I | estate t 
canization and vocational classes. He ex a 
re often altogether too heavy at the present 
yresses himself as in hearty accord wit e , ; ; 
rd h th After these further investigations na t 
ov Tadora) hil Si ay ee , : 
proposed Federal Child Labor Amendment, iture further conferences of the regents w 
though renewing his recommendation that the ld to decide uy the finishe details 
people of the state pass upon all proposed play 
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departmen | hold another session in_ the 
Lut rium ot the Guilford School Mr. ¢ ] 
Mver state ¢ eure Pennsvivania ill speak 
or The relation ot mea rement 0 voeational 

riculture.” Diseussion will follow led by Mr. 


Lancelot, of Ames, Iowa. 


ment i appl ei to home economies” will be 
discussed by M Clara Brown, of the Univer 
sity ol Minnesota. Phere ll be diseussion by 


Miss Viola Bell, of Ames, lowa, and Miss Emma 
Conley, of Albany, N. Y. A 
of the department will follow. 

The officer Vocat 
President, 


eeneral business 


of the Department of onal 
Practical Arts are 
Greer, assistant uperintendent of 

Vice-president, 
Johnson, University of Cali 
J. LD. Black- 


Edueation, 


chools, Minneapo!l S 
Benjamin W. 
fornia, Le rkeley, Calil.; Secretary, 


well, State Director, Voeational 


Baltimore, Md. 


REPORT OF THE DEAN OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TuHat the growth of Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, in numbers of students—re- 
markable as it has been—is less significant than 
are the changes in the character and scope of the 
work is the declaration of Dean James E. Rus- 
sell at the outset of his report, recently dis- 
tributed, giving a review of the year 1923-24. 

“The main purpose of Teachers College, as I 
have pointed out,” writes Dean Russell, “is to 
train for leadership in the profession of eduea- 
tion. As one of the higher levels of vocational 
education, the professional school aims to fit its 
students for expert service in a particular field. 
But 


mainstay of 


in addition to technical skill, which is the 
the craftsman, the professional 
worker should have a broader and deeper knowl- 
service should be directed by 


edge, and his 


higher ideals. A professional school that has 
novices in training may be content to give that 
which will fit 


average practitioner’ leaves off, but equipment 


its students to begin where the 
for leadership must include the means of self- 
direction in anticipation of future needs.” 
Pointing out that the 
College are for the most part experienced teach- 


students of Teachers 


ers, Dean Russell says that “the success of our 





efforts is measured not so much by what ou 
craduates can do when they leave us as by wl 


they will be ten vears or a generation hence.’ 


i \ \ y] oy s ( 
wit I i t t £ i 
g I te tual capacity a 
R t s direct } S + 
thods of classificat und t 
owe s ols 1 has raise q st s I 
isk is to what kr edge } iM } 
< é lividuals 1 the xt + ft \ h ¢ 
ed at of s ‘ i S| It 
raised questions, too, of | 
f the obstacles to be overcome due to indi 
lifferences. Most of these questions still 
answered, and await the findings t t 
vestigation of a most exacting kind. 
Teachers College has alway s fostered researé 


and experimentation. 


Dean Russell outlines tl 
present organization now in effect for its co 
trol and direction, the Institute of Edueatior 

Research, set up three and a half years ago, wit 
three divisions: Educational psychology, unde: 
the direction of Professor Thorndike; school ex 
perimentation, under the direction of Profess 

Caldwell, and field studies, under the directi 

of Professor Strayer. A fourth section, in prac 
tical arts, has grown up under the direction o 
Professor Bigelow. The character and range « 
the studies completed or under way are show 

in a list of 35 subjects, with a number of mis 
cellaneous studies. 

The greater part of this work has been don 
under special grants for particular purpos: 
The total of such contributions has been $690 
399, “and it is safe to say that the college h: 
contributed directly or indirectly as much mor 

The report refers to the new line of resear: 
to be opened up next vear by a grant of $20,00) 
to $30,000 annually for three years by the Insti 
tute of Social 
study of character education with special refer 


Professo 


and Religious Research for 
ence to social and religious training. 
Hugh Hartshorne, of the University of Sout! 
May, ( 


Syracuse University, have been appointed ré 


ern California, and Professor M. A. 


search associates to conduct this study und 
the general direction of Professor Thorndik 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial lh: 
made a grant of $50,000 a vear for five years 1 
maintain studies in child welfare research. 


The International Institute is both a teachi 
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M - 
; - ent ; , ' , 
s M Mrs. E. V. Mae bs Rive 
ScU,000 a ( or five ( s to el proxies P \{ 
S ents « excep ) ‘ " prox 
e | Ss rece hl SLUG Ol e estate ly t¢ ‘ 4 
\\ 
thers oe hex othe fine o . os 
t en ed from Director Leo ape 
s ot Edu 1 Director Bigs 4 
4 ~ 1 « P otis A »4 ry ’ ‘ 
\l oe. of the Inte 1 Inst t¢ ¢ 
1) I} I ( ( ti | p ( ol ( 
‘ or ( ell ( CX ment yy \\ 
‘ > ‘ Ii tudl adm! t t t 
detailed summary of the survey t 
eld, Mass., schools; Professor Big this his 
te rts researc] om the principals ; 
Horace Mann School, Horace Mann — ' _ 
or Boys, Lincoln School ( the pro — 
charge o extramural courses rom a \\ ¢ : 
s \ 
r, librarian, director of publications ‘ F ‘ - 
( ( 1cational service. secretarv of stu Dul ail <a pe P 
ition and the controller reased si oe ¢ ‘ . ‘ 


TRINITY COLLEGE AND DUKE e built up around the ’ 
UNIVERSITY At the heart of every Am ty 


stees of Trinity College at their meet ~ 
1 " ‘ x4 rat ‘ t | 
Decembe 4 29 considered the terms ol = sabes : 
, , 1 S it is always ix tht t 
educational and charitable trust under 
excent that hi th it 
Mr. James B. Duke recently provided for : 
ne : W s | t i t y 
tablishment in North Carolina of an in-_, In addit to thin ¢ Art S 
earning to be known as Duke oa —_ ‘ a ig 
Mr. Duke provided in the trust for lege for W n. a Law Scl S > 
penditure of not exceeding six million f is Training, a S f I 
the trust for the acquisition of land School of Business A strat ( t 
e erection of buildings for the purposes 45 lof Art > 
versity However, in case the Trinity ®7e 4va M s 
trustees should decide to change their * 
ind expand Trinity into an institution 
‘ EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ne name ol Duke Univers 4 f the college 


Durham was to be the beneficiary of the Dr. J. McKeen Ca ‘ | 


13 - 
« : +¢ ; ™ +. 5 * 4 417 
In addition Duke University is to receive on Januar 1l(: he retur \ 
vo per cent. of the income of the trust During his absence Dea * \\ 
— 1? ; > ‘ , . + y +} 
purposes annually aiter twenty per cer » thmore College, 5 I 
e income has been set aside to increase the the responsible ¢ or ¢ > 
ad irom tlorty m n to eighty m mn PRESIDI Cc hes , 
+ ; + | ; 
end the menceme exere I ‘ 
e meeting of the rir f trustees twel I ersit ext J é Lhe 
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oO } ost his ¢ ‘ iu net remo. ] fror 
ome bh tre state Boar 0 Ady nistratio 
Ihe tate Supreme C% t upheld the statute 
‘ powering the board to dismiss the ur versity 


hie + of role re a dec ned to 1s en 
l tio mre ‘ t nis wwe ( ] . a. neellor 
Lindl nowevel ha beet reinstated Db the 
( roverno! Ben ‘e Pa eC! (rovernor lor 
than M. Davis, who was responsible for the dis 
! | oO C} eels Lu ‘ 1 who retired 
noon ating on J 1? ae lie 
Miss Mary i MPER was reelected = state 


uperintendent of Montana by a large majority 
recent election, 


t the 


ors BI ‘ 
ation WI) } - | 


Rose K. Brandt, rural-school supervisor: Jessi 
L. Duboe, rural-school ipervisor, and Nelli 
Johonnott, certification clerk. 


> | > DT 
> ee. , IS, 


superintendent of 


who reeently retired as state 


schools ol Indiana, 


made a member of the state board of education 
to sueeeed Dr. G. B. Grose. 

PRESIDENTS of State Teachers’ Associations 
have recently been elected as follows Dy 


Charles A. Fort Collins, 
EK. C. Lynn, superintendent of Lee 
Iowa; W. H. Grayum, superintendent of Puyal 
lup, Washington; W. J. Bickett, superintendent 
of Trenton, New 


, and W. 
of Welch, West Virginia. 


Lo gy, ol 


County, 


Jersey Cassius Cook, 


Joun F. 
ton High School, was elected president ot te 


New York 


HumMMER, principal of the Binghan 


Associated Academie Prineipals ol 
at the Syracuse meeting. 
Edueational Re- 


the Southern California 


TH! 


search Association and 


Southern California 


Vocational Guidance Association had a joint 
session at Los Angeles, in December, their third 
The new president of the 


W. Hardin Hughes, 


director of the research department of the Pasa- 


session of this kind. 
Research Association is 
dena City Schools; the new president of the 
Herbert F. Clark, co- 


ordinator, department of vocational education, 


Guidance Association is 


of Los Angeles. 


Seience Section of the 


At the meeting of the 
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chemistry, 
ege; vice-president, Mr. W. J. 
us Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
tary-treasurer, Miss Elizabeth W. Towele, t] 
Mawr, Pa. 


, ) ; . f 
arum, protessor ol 


Baldwin School, Bryn 


n keonomic Assoc e recent ( 
ago meeting. Mr. Owen D. \ ! i 
Dawes Commission, as chosen first vice-pre 

At the xth in? i mec ! I he ( 


Historical Society in Philade!p] 


prote ssor 


Penns\ lvan a, 


Moon, 


Columbia Uy versity, 


was elected pres der t, al 


Barker T. associate professor 


political economy in 
‘ted vice pres dent. 
Albion W. Small, of the Ur 
Franklin H. 


the annual din 


IN honor of 


versity of Chieago, and 


of Columbia University 


the American Sociological Society 


December 30. President George E. \ 


the Rockefeller Foundation, who took his d 
y's degree under Dean Small, spoke of 
atter’s services to sociology and the Oc 


CHARLES M. MopERWELL will retire from 


presidency of the Chieago school 


Mareh 1. 
Dr. Hamil 


connected with the New 


JAMES A, TON, tor 
York ¢ 


appointed state indu 


New York 


of Edueation, has been 


trial commissioner of State at 


salary of $8,000. 


Chicago School Board has th 


Mr. 
ey as an educational consultant for 


lx ] 


ive adays in ea 


ven au 


THI 


ity for the employment of Clarence 


, ? 
Kings 
time service amounting to twe 
ll assist the board ar 


month. Mr. Kingsley will 


its architects in the preparation of standa 
layouts and equipment for the group of jun 


high 


schools, about to he erected. 


and senior schools, and technical h 


Georce 8S. Goope.t, of western Pennsylvat 


has been elected superintendent ol 
Nantucket, Mass. 


schools 





emeritus of the Univer 


board aT 


many veal 


ty Departmer 


1) 
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‘ ( | |? 
hi | ( been electé Porte e | 
eed Mr. R. J ! I 7 
Mr. A. B. ¢ ( elk ‘ 
M H Ww. V. 17 
Har nd Dr. J. H. ¢ 
et ‘ ( ol " ‘ ‘ ’ \r \ 
; ) .) ed R 1] ric ( ‘ ‘ I \ 
Ar \ Adve P ’ lay : Live ' 
\ I" erle Dr. G. P. ( 
\\ Ky M deat ‘ ‘ 
>. _ oni m 1903 to 19 
MeCle n, dear e college Proressor F. W. R 
eir re eff ( iil Letter C , 


j { 
Ss sUce ‘ " fine 
) \ dire r of resear of Harvard 1 
e for the publie seh p ence, tion ; inn ast 
i r seve! ear n the H 1) ht St ( ‘ 
- mer School, | been appointed by Lue Beebe ar 1 chapt 
( nal guidance in the Harvard nnual Copel } \ H 
School of Edu Y vard Club from th I : 
wee } oe ee ee ; } Ale er Wor tt 
| Q l for e past fhitteer ear PRES M L. I 
né the rr na n tr ft e effect extend “a , ‘ | 
e current acaden year M nt é 
E. Water, manager of the Det: im 
* — hae} 


| elphia last ir by Mrs. Edward W ous illness s reporte these « 
weeks ago. has prove ‘ 
ssor WoLFGANG Ke : head of the time be -— t 
ment of Psveholoev in the Universitv of Hospital, P elp 
| be at Clark University as visiting Dre. He L s S ( \\ 
r of psychology from February 1, 1925, ington and Lee U1 rsit } 
February 1, 1926. He will offer courses injuries sustained in f 
e Gestalt psychology and in comparative summer and is no | ( f 


o¢rv during the first 


semester of his stay, dav. 
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A COMMITTEE of 


been appointed. It 


eeven on 


American Library 


two representatives ot the 


n, Mr. L. L. 


Association, 


fessor Charles G. Maphis, of the University of 


Mrs. D. W. Cooper. of Ne Jersey, with D1 
John J. Ticert. Unite states Commiussioner of 
Ki dueatio As « rl I A meeting ot the com 
mittee } heen « ed tor J nual ,b t the 


Federal Children’s Bureau at Washington undet 
three president Iror 1912 to 192] was the 
chief speaker at a luncheon held by a branch ot 
the New York League of Women Voters on 
January 5 to discuss the child labor amendment. 
Miss Lathrop also addressed audiences at the 
ree svnage ue, in Carn rie Hall and in the 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENT WELFARE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 


broadest tudent we 
States has 


Minnesota by 


tud es ol 
United 


versity ol 


empted in the been 
initiated at the Un 


President L. D. Coffman, who has appointed a 


research to make an 


( mm ¢ ? er ( nit 

eva nm f all those influences affecting the 
life, character and trai if young people in 
a university.” The committee will seek to learn 
the effect of collezge environment on the student 
including the value of studies, of “student 


influences, the 
“the 
good citizens tor the state and the preparation 


and 


vocational and professional life.” 


activities” and all other upon 


development of personality, making of 


ot voung men voung women for efficient 


Practically every major unit in the Univer 


Minnesota 3 represented on the com 


mittee or on the various subeommittees which 


have been given charge of special phases of the 


T 


work. M. KE. Haggerty, dean of the College ot 


Education, is chairman, other members being 


director « admuinistrat 


Dr. L. B. Wilson, 


lon, 


Dickerson and Mr. Jud- 
Jennings; two representatives of the Na- 


Pro- 


Alfred 
Dean O. M. 
ng and chemistry; Dean F. J. Kelly, adm 
an J. B. 
Dean k. M. Freeman, a 


Dean Everett 


Owre, dent trv; Dean E 
Lyon, medicine; 
istration; Ds Johnston, science, liter 
ure and the arts; 


Kraser, law; Dean G 


Stanton Ford, vraduate school: Dean Geor 
W. Dowrie, business; Professor Frederic B: 
i er neeri 

Phe ident definitely at the fo¢ ( 
earc] n the present stu Not « 
educa n Laculty needs. ypuildu neer ? 
ny Lhe ther big pt Hiems ¢ a ll er 

> whieh a otner Vitle re etu y ber 
ntting ne young pe yple i< yl the ’ 
tion is created will be the main objective ot 


committee’s researches. “Student welfare” \ 


be interpreted by the committee in its broad 
] + \ 1 hy 

meaning, impiving ali beneNts received Dy 

tudents from everything that goes on at 


university, whether participation is 
they take part on their own 
aim of the committee to show both 
and the low points ot effect veness. 

having 1! 


“We are especially fortunate in 


from all these departments with a keen perso: 
] 


nterest in the subject of education and it 

provement as well as in their own fields,” De 
Haggerty said. “This committee will inter 
tself in the technique of education with rete 


ence to eduecation’s achievements with its mat 


rial, the young people who attend the l! 
versity ” 

[he committee will be without administra 
functions, but will report the results of its 


President Coffman. Some of 1 


problems it will study have been 


guiries to 
I 

referred to 
by him; others have originated in the gro 
Among the sub. ects to be studied are the foll 
ing: Student personnel records, chairman, P 
fessor Paterson; the efficiency of instruction 
Protess 


Earl Hudelson; analysis of the marking syste1 


classes of different size, chairman, 
in vogue at the University of Minnesota, cha 


W. S. Miller; 


value of extra-curricular activities of univers 


man, Professor the educatior 


Professor F. 8S. Chapu 


Dean 


students, chairman, 
1 


alumni contacts, chairman, George \\ 
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} H » Diel ( ¢ ! ( 
( ? n, Protessor Pa ( ( 
‘ or ’ mer e} . ; 
r | \ Ke ) nine for out t rere ‘ 
| I Dean Freer t eo“ 
e sub-« ees | ¢ ‘ , etfect 
selalihiali <diasttiadl uiedaehs dibiaicaie The State Be 
: rit Meetis he 
of progress. The committee | partment of Edu 
‘ ‘ el PF + ( rem ( Pie ‘ 
to ne state det T \! 
} ’ ; ( ‘ ‘ 
r"¢ . n A 1923 ‘ \\ 
‘ Ye T 4 | 
ext? t ( r 
ed ‘ ‘ Y ere ' 
] ( re ( ( 
HE VIRGINIA ELEMENTARY wh apa ae 
ast ( F ‘ ‘ 
SCHOOLS Pesca sat 
: oe : ? ’ t ; ryan } ‘ ? ‘ | 
‘ r ( ‘ ( 
r ( Badu ( ~ ‘ 
7 + + ‘ ( ' . . . 
‘ Oo pre ! ! 
S oy) ‘ 
( entar ( 
( T ? ; 
‘ ol 
‘ ent ~( in ' ‘ ' 
( Ww. V 
Ry e certif ; 
iititaaii, Witntin tie teil QUOTATIONS 
anne , . ; ' STATE ENDOWMENT OF CHILDREN 
first-o7 e certifient 
I pres ci¢ re 
I oO SS5 or T ( ; 
| t t t ‘ 
' ‘ preser is ! 
ent o OF Tio! noweve S olive 
T eT t 
) eredit schools th teachers’ s 
t amount provided no indivi l , 
h school is less than $70 per mont 
( e salarv in the elementary schos ae as 
y- ealt ! ‘ ‘ 
oO! seeking sta I t1o is not 
—— ‘ ‘ T qT ye TY 
( el aurir ell eal ‘ 
t the State Department of Ed Time and Tide,” a ; 
, an ‘ry emphasis is laic upor the prudent natior \ ild } tute ( 
r s of the teacher nd the character arrlages I I iateee . : 
truction standard schools, which ‘Scheme of 1 endowmt ' 
, r at le st nine months eac SPSSIOT een dis issed I ee i 
~ portant require! ent prov des Tor Oxtord it ar Inde L t P? 
, rround ellities of not less than two n Yorkshire din! 
\ r the control of the s 1 hoard ha penetrates P 
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ce ec! cié lee Line 
a I é ) ‘ V Vv ( 
nave aé { pt Die I ! eon ee t 
¢ i lund i ( | nent re 
4 cl drer é I au f 
f uid have beet \ bi 
M Rathbone 1) ted | i Plea 
for the Endowm«s e Far | 
ether a ible I! I wenuril ipo! 
I 
‘ ipveect 
How that } for the ae 1 
Deen I iy ra na lise re? (one 
me ry? , tor thy 7 ) ror} 
vane | e | er, the ! r¢ tye el 
relies i ? | mee he nee I he mat 
his e ar three childr ‘ } te 
ner respective iectual fam cireur 
‘ oe | ‘ ] o the othe 
three children ha heen ealled = the “norma 
family, a ( h of men workers over 20 i1 
Ie rie rough ) ? over yf) per eent 
have 1 dependent ehildrer 3) per cent. | ( 
le than three 10 per eent. have more thar 
three, and I than 10 per cent. have exac 
three dependent childrer Furthe the fathe 
‘ otten fails the ehild. a for instanes vher 
the father out of wo k or 1] or ne ] ent of 
rar dutie r dead r dditi tne ! 
( ( ive defined l LL@! TD? f 
n impossible burden upon ind 
] e) , +} ‘ ehiy nrote y nerve é 
qu n of profits does not enter be Se 
rie are pa d out of the elasti purse ot the 
publ and where } } scales have eT ob 
taines mer W i! | I f find the TM 
I I rendered difficult b eontras the 
circumstances of colleacue who are without 
family responsibilities. The needs of the men 
with dependent families have led to eonstant 


] } 


unrest in industry, and not only have the rela 


yers and employed been rendered 


difficult, but the relations of men and women 
in industry become complicated and often em 
families 


bittered by the necess ty for fathers of 


to resist all ons for the more skilled 


compet it 


and higher paid classes of work, with the result 
that 
pulling their full weight in the industrial 

Australia 


work upon this problem, and her 


women have often been prevented from 


boat. 


has done very valuable pioneer 


experience 


been riven 


merits more attention than has yet 
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Mr. Hughe e Feder Parliamet mé 
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by the value o the oO done bh 
enabie the « en receiving e ACCO 
to a standard of comfort fittiz ind pro} 
- . P 
pre res e commu! ‘ B ; 
] } { } 
! r pl aed DeTAail LOT ( I 
l ( are! and eomtortab r 
’ . 
oniv one r two t never met need 
rorey es, an trade He rie 
ranved durit the wal the priva I I 
I miles Was acule ana res ead l re 
rest ‘The financial difficulties of the mar 
men with children are always made th 
‘ +1 ’ 4 ” > 4) 
Lt the Union’s arguments, ald ne pre 


the Queensland Arbitration Court ir 


ence oO an 


extraordinary outbreak of 


following 1916. In these « 


tances a commission was demanded t 
new living wage “on a scientific and | 
is.” and the Basie Wage Commission wa 


1919. When, after 


quiryv, they determined the wage necessar 


pointed in 


secure to every man a reasonable mainte 
for himself, a wife and three children, this 


overnment stat 


was pronounced by the 
to be one that the entire produced wealth 

country, including all that part of it whiel 
would be insufficient 


goes in profits, 
Mr. 
perceived that a 


Holman’s ministry in 
living wage based o1 
sumption that every man has to provide thr 
out his working life for a wife and thre¢ 
dren, and for no others, was founded on 
tastie distortion of fact. The futility of 

try straining to pay for tens of thousand 


non-existent children, while leaving existing 
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yme have shrunk trom the idea of childhood 
endowment, ré rding it at first sight as ist 
one more scheme for encouraging the propaga 
tion of the unfit But it n the selected classes 
sucl lor nstance, as the professional Ciasses 
Oo he classes of skilled orkmen that the eco 
nomic restraint is most felt Professor Me 
Dougall would have millionaires endow severely, 
elected roup ’.0 i ersit prote ors) in 
order to relieve them from this restraint on par 


enthood and thus redre the balance Child 
hood endowment should have a milar effect 
for while it iid probably not much influence 
the reckl ould ease the situation for the 


respons s effect would depend 
form in which the provision was made.— 


\ 


nal ipplement. 


REPORTS 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF 
CHILDREN 


Tr the 


reports 


Leag 


Nat 


whic h 


? 
official bulletin of 


the 


1e o| Ol 
1 
took 


26, 1924: 


follow ing diseussion 


in the as embly on septen ber 


Child Welfare: Report of the Fifth Committ 


fi Ile presented the foll gy res ti 

l. The Assembly ratifies the decis idopted 1 
the ¢ cil at its session i Ma 1924, prov 
I that the w k hitherto earried « t by th Inter 
nat il Association f the Protection of Childrer 
should heneeforth be entrusted to the Secretariat 
of t La rue of Nations 

2. The Assembly requests the Council to recon 
stitute the Advisory Committee on the Traffic in 
Women and Children under a new nar and with 
two groups of assessors, one group to attend wher 
ever questions 1 lati to the traffic in women and 
childre ire lealt with and the other w en ques 
tions relating to the protection of children are 
discussed 

The Assembly reco ends that the assessors 
belonging to the latter itegory should inelude 


the 
the 
Inter 


of Children. 


persons qualified to act as ntatives of 


al 
protection ol 


with 


the 


prince} private org: 


f children, and in particular 


national Association for the 


3. The Asse mbly consid subjects to 


ers 


ith d the methods of deal 


with them 


ar 
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s ild be such as may e ap] 1 | the ¢ 

( the advice of the Advisory ¢ ttee ! 
siders that this itter t Leag t 
fully « ern itself with t st those | 
] e hich the « parison f + ethods 
experiences of different untries tot 

te ange of views betwe t Tt 3 
perts of different countries l t 
yperation may | likely t issist t ( 

n dealing with such problems 

$+. The Assembly takes note of t et that ¢ 
protection of ldre in certa respects 

f s wit t scop ot the ( 
rganizations of the Leag a, % 
teet n fy the hygit | + PF 
within the sphere of the Health O 
+ » Le Teart nd the reg let of ¢ 

emplovment of children wit that t l 
ternational J r Organization nd cons 
that, in carrying out anv new ties ent t 
the I out ( e si i tf tak t pre t 
duplicat of work 

> Th A ss¢ blv re | t t 
t Health Org zation of t I 

nvited to ¢ side anv meas s wit ¢ 
etence Ww hit w 1 be S ly t 
to undertake for the protect 

] hvgienie point Vie 

t 7 é A ase bly ns c ¢ > + 
tional work pr sed is of great ] ent, s 
scientific and juridical value, regrets that f 
eral budgetary reasons the s | ntar 
asked for are not available for 1925 It 1 
the Cou | t nvite the Advisor ( 
when r stituted, to present ts report t 
Council and the Sixth Assem! est 
the appropriations necessatr f t] 
prosecution of its future undertaking 


M. de Brouckere explained that the 
Welfare, which 


lation 


not 


was 


dealt with the study of questions o ealt!] 
law so far as they affected children. This 
tution was founded at Brussels in 1921 It ! 


heen 


not maintained under the fo1 of a Stat 
association, as certain Governments had held t 
under Article 24 of the Covenant the work 
taken by the Association should be carried 


der the auspices of the 
a result of negotiations, had 


that, subject to the approval of the 


work hitherto done by the Association sl 
henceforth be entrusted to the Secretariat of t 
League of Nations. 

The Fifth Committee considered that it was 
dispensable to furnish a supplementary credit of 
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< suit instructior physica | aitl 
educat I ded in t t nit ( \ 
] ly t 
lt ‘ Zed I 3 

2a I | y 
1) te for ulatio + hig at 

Sta ards f protess r itior ti 
t I } Visors | ( at l I i 
tin and the | re suate I t t 


hy t t t ( ri i 
tions i I f iT 
LK ol ) \\ ( et it erta i i 
t Wea 1 l ty litions Ly Oc sion 
temporary untitness for vigorous athletics, ther 
fore effective safeguards should be maintained 
10. WHEREA We believe that the tivat f 
competitors ‘ ¢ ctivities s ld be that of 
} Vv I i sake nd 
WHEREAS, We believe that the awar g of valu 
ible pr s is detrimental to this object; be it 
R | t all awards granted fe ithletic 
uM ent be restr ted t t set ngs whi iré 
svmb ind vy i | e the least possible 
trinsic lus 
i. a t it suitabie customs for un 
1 sf i t t Va ( s t let 
vetivitie 
12. Wit We believe the ty] f publicity 
V\ I i I ven to athletics f women and 
iris iy \ i vital luc e bot ip 1 the ir 
dividual npetitors and the future develor 
ment of the activity ] it 
Resolved That all publ tv be o such a char 
acter as to stress the sport and not the individual 
or group con pet tors. 
WHEREAS, Certain international competitions 
for women and hy rls have rire ly been held ind 
e 


WHEREAS, We believe that t 
Amer an 
was inopp 
Resolved, 
that in the future such con 


be organized and controlled by the 


ie participation o! 


pe titions 


these con 
That it is the sense of this conference 
petitions, if any, should 
national or 
ganization set up as a result of this conference. 


14. Resolve 


study and report on the f 


That committees be appointed for 
lowing problems: 
and organic efficiency. 
program of physical 


ation of a 
activities adapted to various groups of the popu 
lation. 

(c) The 


prepubescent 


relation of athletics to the healt 


and postpubescent girls. 


(ad) Seientifie investigation as to anatomical, 


physiological and emotional limitations and possi 


bilities of girls and women in athletics, and a care 


ful keey ing 


of records in order that results may be 


determine: 





XXI, N 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


AND STATISTICS 


SCHEDULING PRACTICES IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


THE following information presents seh 
ing practice l state 1 ‘ sities and « cy 
ot the lollo tY states 

rizona Mary nd Ohio 
Arkansas Massachusetts oO homa 
California Michigan Oregon 
Colorado Minnesot thode Islar 
Connecticut Mississippi South ¢ 
Florida Missouri South Dak 
Georgia Montar Tennessee 
Idaho Nebraska Texas 
Illinois Nevad Utal 
Indiana New Jersey Virginia 
lowa New Mexico West Virg 
Kansas New York Washington 
Kentucky North C rolina Wiseons n 
Maine North Dakota Vyoming 


and Porto Rico 


l. sé HED LING 


Data trom state universities and colleges 


42 of our states and Porto Rico show an al 
universal practice in the making of schedules 


A central authority or scheduling committ 


} 


receives from each department and college ot 


the institution the basie data tor their work 
the coming term or quarter. These basic dat 
include sueh items as courses, instructors, ¢] 


meetings necessary and requisite light or equ 


ment conditions. These data from departm 


and colleges of the institution, together wit 





physical plant and hours in the week ava 
for instructional purposes, form the basis fro! 
which the scheduling committee makes up the 
assignments Of rooms 


program of classes and 


This method of handling the scheduling prot 
lem, as opposed to departmental or collegiat 
scheduling, is practically uniform. Only six o! i 
the 67 institutions reporting state that they 


not follow this method, while 32 of the 67 stat 
definitely that the departments or colleges 


not make out even a tentative schedule. Nir 


teen of the 67 institutions state that the colleg 
or departments made their own schedules, ter 
tative or permanent, while 42 state that the 0] 


posite practice is followed. 


II. PERMANENT SCHEDULES 
The practice of announcing the schedules of 
I 


eourses in the catalogues is not common among 


the state universities and colleges. Of the 64 
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The amount of time that must be deducted 
from instructional purposes tor the enrollment 
and organization ot the students depends upon 
the elheiency ol the scheme ot registration. The 
following state universities and colleges are 
using registration machinery which operates at 
the rate ot 100 or more students per hour. 
They are arranged in order of the hourly out- 
put, the highest being first. Two institutions, 
Ohio State University and the Medical College 
of Virginia, report their registration completed 


by mail. 


CORNELL UNI ITY 

UNIV! ITY ¢ WA GTo 

UNIVERSI ( l " 

I Vi \ ( IFORNIA 

MAS ACI } IN ITT Ek oO | 
UNIVE ITY OF MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITY ¢ MISSOURI 

OREGON STATE AGRICI URAL COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 

OKLAHOMA STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGI 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHIN( 

OHIO UNIVERSITY 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

THE CITADEL—SOUTH CAROLINA 


There are many important factors in the suc- 
cess of any registration scheme which the 
hourly output does not measure. One of these 
is the amount of student time required to com- 
plete the process. Some systems of registration 
necessitate long lines of students who are some- 
times forced to wait hours for their turn. 
Among the plans that were reported two de- 
vices seem to be prevalent in obviating this dif- 
ficulty. One is the division of the student body 
into groups, based usually on the initial of the 
surname, and requiring each group to register 
at a given hour. Another device is to assign 
the students periods of time at the different 
registration stations based on the order in which 
they call for their study lists. A third device, 
used at certain congested points such as the 


registrar’s office and liberal arts dean, is to 


issue numbers to the students in order of ap) 
cation, With the statement that they will b« 
mitted ahead of any higher number. 

Another factor is the degree of contusi 
which the system may produce in the mind 
the new and inexperienced student. It is 
task of no small magnitude to describe a 
process involving as many details as the reg 
tration process in terms simple and concret 
enough to be thoroughly understood by perso 
new to academic procedure. The three mi 
common devices to aid in clarity are thos 
numbering the various steps in the order 
which they should be performed, stating t 
place for each in terms comprehensible to t! 
newcomer and giving the time at whieh le 
should appear. Adequate advisory force at th 
various registration stations is necessary 
for the maximum of efficiency from the st 
dent’s standpoint. 

Probably the most important factor is tl 
of doing the best possible for the student. A 
quate provision for faculty council tends towa: 


this end. 


V. Use or Rooms 

On this important measure of the use to whic! 
the physical plant is being put the state univer 
sities and colleges have no accurate knowledg: 
Of the 67 institutions reporting, only two | 
specifie data on the percentage of total week 
periods each room was used, and 28 were u 
able to make any estimate. The figures give 
by the remaining 37 were obviously inaccurat: 
14 of them using the terms approximatel 
about or probably or being so frank as to s: 
‘pure guess.” 

The uses indicated by these estimates rang 
from 100 per cent. to 27 per cent., an average 
for laboratories of 65 per cent. and for recita 


tion rooms of 75 per cent. It is instructive t 
note that the only two institutions giving specifi 
and probably accurate data reported the lowest 
figures for both laboratory and recitation rooms 
of any of the institutions. It is probable t] 
a study of the actual use to which the physi 
plants of these institutions are being put wou! 
reveal conditions surprising to the administrators 
and very pertinent to any honest effort to 
duee capital outlay. Such data would also 
valuable in an attempt to group department 
or collegiate class and office space. 
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